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It took Man Singh and his generals some time to realize that
they had won the day. The ten-hour battle, fought in heat such
as in which "the very brains boiled in one's head>" left the rem-
nants of the imperial army exhausted. Twelve thousand of the
twenty thousand Mughal soldiers lay dead on the narrow battle-
field. The lucky survivors took off their armour, and lay Hsilessly
amidst the dead and the dying to regain breath. Fear of a come-
back by the Rana haunted the commanders, and they failed to
muster a sufficient number of men to go in pursuit of the enemy.
Lack of food added to their woes. Disease broke out, and made
the confusion worse confounded. Man Singh was in a quandary.
Not only did he not enjoy the cooperation of his Muslim command-
ers; he had also to bow to the will of the officers often. Disunity
bred indiscipline, and that in turn led to minor revolts among
different sections of the army.
The Raja sent to Fatehpur a report of the victory by the hand
of Abdul Qadir BadaounL Akbar rewarded the messenger with a
handful of gold coins* which he took out from the velvet purse he
always kept by his side. Badaouni also presented to the Emperor
the famed elephant Ram Prashad which had been captured at Haldi-
ghat. Akbar rechristened the animal Pir Prasad, and went riding
on it around Fatehpur the same day. He also drove it himself for
a couple of miles. At the end of the jaunt, Akbar remarked: "I
do not think the Pir is stronger in bone and muscle than either
our Gajmukta or Gajraj."
The failure of Man Singh to send a party in pursuit of Pratap
was, to Akbar, a lapse unpardonable. He did not hide his dismay,
and refused to receive the Raja when the latter sought an audience
after his return to the capital. It may not be wrong to presume
that the Muslim generals, in particular Asaf Khan, led the Emperor
to believe that Man Singh let Pratap escape because of religious
and family considerations. However, the Rajput prince soon return-
ed to favour, and he spared himself no effort to live up to the title
Farzand (honoured son) he had been given before his appointment
as the supreme commander.
Victory invariably bred in Akbar an overpowering awareness
of the omnipotence of God. Haldighat, though only a partial vic-
tory, was a landmark inasmuch as one of his bitterest and the
* According to Badaouni, the number of coins he received was ninety-six*